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dow at distant chimneys, might be advantageously
closed. . . ,

"But what's the good of talking?" said my uncle,
getting off the table on which he had been sitting,
"Seems to me there'll come a time when a master
will get fined if he don't run round the works blowing
his girls' noses for them. That's about what it'll
come to/'

He walked to the black mantelpiece and stood on
the threadbare rug, and urged me not to be misled by
the stories of prejudiced and interested enemies of our
national industries.

"They'll get a strike one of these clays, of employ-
ers, and then we'll see a bit," he said. "They'll drive
Capital abroad and then they'll whistle to get it back
again." . . .

He led the way down the shaky wooden steps and
cheered up to tell me of his way of checking his coal
consumption. He exchanged a ferocious greeting
with one or two work-people, and so we came out of
the factory gates into the ugly narrow streets, paved
with a peculiarly hard diapered brick of an unpleasing
inky-blue colour, and bordered with the mean and
squalid homes of his workers. Doors stood open and
showed grimy interiors, and dirty ill-clad children,
played in the kennel.

We passed a sickly-looking girl with a sallow face,
who dragged her limbs and peered at us dimly with
painful eyes. She stood back, as partly blinded people
will do, to allow us to pass, although there was plenty
of room for us,

I glanced back at her,
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